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VI*—THE LOGICAL BASIS 
OF STOIC ETHICS 


by A. A. Long 


The Stoics said the goal of man is to live consistently with or 
according to nature.1 They also said that the goal can be 
described by other expressions all of which are, perhaps, 
equally valid: in particular, ‘life according to reason’, ‘life 
according to virtue’, and ‘happiness’ or ‘the attainment of 
happiness’.? All these expressions have the same denotation, 
and cumulatively they may give the impression that the central 
principles of Stoic ethics are a series of vicious circles: one 
should live according to nature because this accords with 
reason; one should live rationally because this accords with 
nature, etc. In this paper I shall argue that Stoic ethics is not 
based upon a series of vicious circles. “Accordance with Nature’ 
(I use this capitalised form to distinguish nature in its cosmic 
sense from human nature) expresses what is right or good in 
itself, and all other things have value if and only if they accord 
with Nature. I recognise that Nature and ‘right reason’ are 
often used as apparent synonyms by Stoic writers, but I 
claim that Nature is not logically equivalent to “right reason”, 
but is that which has “right reason” as a necessary property. 
In the modern literature I have found little enlightenment on 
this subject. It seems now to be assumed that we all understand 
the basic principles, but it is just these which I have found most 
puzzling. There is need for a new description of Stoic ethics, a 
task well beyond the scope of a single paper. Here I want to 
make a start by offering first some general observations on 


*Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 5/7 Tavistock Place, London, 
W.C.1, on Monday, 11th January 1971, at 7.30 p.m. 


1 By ‘Stoics’ in this paper I refer to the early Greek Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus. Some of the evidence on which I draw is not attributed to 
any one of them by name, but I shall not make use of material which is 
conventionally regarded as a product of later Stoicism. 

2 It would usurp too much space to explain why ‘virtue’ and ‘happiness’ 
are only approximate translations of dperý and evdaipovia respectively. 
Virtue and happiness are the conventional translations. I hope that 
connotations of the Greek which are missed in translation will emerge 
partially in the course of this discussion. 
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Nature, then a short discussion of the other concepts mentioned 
above, and finally an analysis of Diogenes Laertius VII 85-88, a 
text which places reason, virtue and human nature in an 
argument concerned to establish the goal of human life. 


I 

Nature and its implications 

At the beginning of his discussion of ‘naturalistic ethics in 
Principia Ethica (pp. 41f.) G. E. Moore wrote: “And, first of 
all, one of the most famous of ethical maxims is that which 
recommends a ‘life according to nature’. That was the 
principle of the Stoic Ethics; but, since their Ethics has some 
claim to be called metaphysical, I shall not attempt to deal 
with it here”. Moore returns to the Stoics in his chapter on 
‘metaphysical ethics’. He groups the Stoics with Spinoza and 
Kant, observing: “A ‘Metaphysical Ethics’ is marked by the 
fact that it makes the assertion: That which would be perfectly 
good is something which exists, but is not natural; that which 
has some characteristic possessed by a supersensible reality. 
Such an assertion was made by the Stoics when they asserted 
that a life in accordance with Nature was perfect. For they did 
not mean by ‘Nature’, what I have so defined, but something 
supersensible which they inferred to exist, and which they 
held to be perfectly good” (p. 113). Moore then denies that the 
Stoics, with the expression ‘life in accordance with Nature’, 
meant something “‘which is the subject-matter of the natural 
sciences and also of psychology... that has existed, does 
exist, or will exist in time” (p. 40). 

At face value Moore’s remarks about the Stoics are funda- 
mentally wrong, but they are none the less illuminating. Moore 
is wrong because he ascribes to the Stoics metaphysical 
principles which they strenuously denied.? The Stoics confined 
existence to bodies, meaning that only those things can be 
said to exist which are extended in space and time. Under 
bodies they included both material objects, as we would under- 
stand that expression, and also the dispositions or properties 
of material objects. These latter are held to be the pneuma 
(fiery breath), the active principle which holds each material 


3 For the main evidence on which this paragraph is based see Chapter V 
of Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long (London 1970). 
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object together, “in a certain state of tension’; and pneuma 
describes an aspect of Nature. Objects of thought which have 
no bodily reference in either of these senses do not “‘exist in 
some supersensible reality” (Moore’s phrase, p. 111). They are 
“mere ideas”, parasitic upon our thinking or speaking of them. 
The Stoics however did not regard ‘the good’ as a mere idea, 
nor did they understand Nature to refer to “something super- 
sensible which they inferred to exist”. Both the good and virtue 
are said to be bodies, in the secondary sense. These terms have 
a common denotation, a particular disposition of the matter 
which constitutes the mind; and empirical arguments were used 
to prove the perceptibility of the good.* Further, one of the 
alternative definitions of the ethical goal is “living according to 
experience of Natural events”, where there is no question that 
this is compatible with “living according to virtue’ and no 
question that ‘Natural events’ refers to (though it also evaluates) 
a sensible reality. 

Why then did Moore classify the Stoics under metaphysical 
ethics in his sense of metaphysical? This is a large question 
which Moore himself would no doubt have thought it improper 
to ask in his absence. But out of a number of possible answers 
I select two which seem to me to be significant. 

The Stoics certainly held that from propositions asserting 
how things really are we can derive propositions concerning 
what 1s good. Propositions about Nature in Stoicism are often, 
perhaps always, to be construed as propositions about how 
things really are. Consider the following statement by Chrysip- 
pus: ““There is no possible or more suitable way to approach the 
subject of good and bad things, the virtues and happiness than 
from universal Nature and the management of the universe” 
(Plut. Stoic. rep. 9, 1035c). This proposition means that some 
knowledge of reality is necessary as a premiss for correct 
conclusions as to what ought to exist. Now Moore seems to 
hold that this is the meaning of basing ethics upon metaphysics 
if and only if the term ‘supersensible’ precedes the word 
reality in the last assertion. In fact, the Stoics had nothing to 
say about metaphysics as such. They sought to derive ethics 
from physics, the inquiry into the Nature of sensible objects. 


4 Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 19, 1042e-f; Seneca, Ep. 106. 
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Moore however may have thought that what the Stoics sought 
to do is irrelevant in this case to what they actually did. He 
might have argued that Nature itself cannot be an object of 
sense-perception, and therefore propositions which have Nature 
as their subject must be propositions about a ‘supersensible’ 
entity. 

As a comment on Stoicism this would, I think, be interesting 
and important. The Stoics inferred the existence and properties 
of Nature by observation of particular phenomena which seemed 
to them to require a teleological explanation.’ It would be 
tedious here to offer an exhaustive list of all the alternative 
descriptions and all the properties which the Stoics gave to 
Nature. God, craftsman, artistic fire are alternative descriptions ; 
providence, right reason, law are aspects or properties of 
Nature. Now to describe Nature as divine or artistic, to speak 
of Nature’s providence or right-reasoning, is to set up a norm 
or principle of universal value. And the point I am concerned 
to establish is that Nature in Stoicism is first and foremost a 
normative, evaluative, or if you will, a moral principle. I do 
not deny that Nature may stand as the subject of propositions 
which seem to have nothing to do with norms, standards or 
ethics, propositions which purport to describe merely the 
physical processes which have Nature as their cause. Nor am 
I suggesting that the Stoics recognised or would have wished 
to recognise the rigid distinction between judgments of fact 
and judgments of value which some modern philosophers 
are never tired of invoking. The Stoics would clearly want to 
say that the statement, ‘Nature endows all creatures with a 
sense of self-endearment’, tells us something about the world. 
But the fact, if it is a fact, that all creatures have a sense of self- 
endearment can be described without reference to Nature. 
My claim is that when the Stoics prefaced such an assertion 
with the term, Nature, they intended to include an evaluation 
of the fact described. Mention of Nature makes a presumption 
of the purposefulness, the rightness, displayed by the fact that 
all creatures have instincts of a certain kind. If all events for 
which Nature is directly responsible are right, then any 
judgment about such events which lacks an evaluative 


5 Cf. for instance Cicero, N.D. II, 33ff. 
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component will be incomplete. I have referred to the Stoic 
description of the goal as ‘living in accordance with experience 
of Natural events’. It would be incorrect to complain that the 
notio boni cannot be derived from experience of Natural events, 
on the grounds that this makes an illicit transition from factual 
to moral knowledge. For the function of the term Natural in 
this description is to draw attention to the purposeful and right 
character of those events the understanding of which is 
necessary to the goal, to virtue, to happiness. The Stoics are 
fully entitled to derive knowledge of the good by inference 
from events, the complete understanding of which entails 
seeing why they are right, why they should occur.® 

A second reason for Moore’s categorisation of Stoic ethics 
as metaphysical in his sense may be found in his comments on 
the meaning of ‘natural’ in the advice ‘live naturally’ (pp. 42ff.). 
“It is obvious”, he argues, “that we cannot say that everything 
natural is good, except perhaps in virtue of some metaphysical 
theory”. In the absence of such a theory Moore holds that to 
be told to pursue something as a natural end is to imply that 
‘the normal must be good’. Now it is certain that the Stoics 
did not think that natural and normal are terms which have 
the same extension. This is easily demonstrated. They took it 
to be a regrettable but indubitable fact that most, if not all 
men, are bad. Hence whatever Nature means in the expression 
‘life according to Nature’, the majority of men fail to accord 
with. The normal condition of men is not consonant with 
Nature. It follows therefore that the proposition ‘everything 
Natural is good’ would not be inconsistent in Stoicism with 
the proposition ‘all or most men are bad’. In fact the Stoics 
did not hold that ‘everything Natural is good’ is a true propo- 
sition, for reasons I shall not discuss here. But they did claim 
that everything Natural has value of some degree. The 
distinction, which they drew, between ayaĝóv and mponyuévov 
(‘the good’ and ‘the preferred’) refers to a classification of 
Natural things. It is fully consistent with my argument that 


6 I do not pretend that this is an adequate account of how the Stoics 
explained ‘knowledge of the good’. But I believe it does express the essence 
of their theory: cf Cic. Fin. III, 33, “cum enim ab iis rebus, quae sunt 
secundum naturam, ascendit animus collatione rationis, tum ad notionem 
boni pervenit’’. 
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Nature means ‘that which possesses the properties of providence, 
right reason, eéfc.’, or in Moore’s terminology ‘a metaphysical 
entity’, something ‘perfectly good’. 

I have given two reasons which could explain Moore’s 
assessment of Stoic ethics as ‘metaphysical’. They help to 
show that Stoic ethics is fundamentally a deductive system, 
which only appeals to empirical experience to get off the 
ground. One of our most valuable sources of Stoic ethics, the 
third book of Cicero’s De finibus, gives a clear idea of their 
methodology. 

Starting from the undemonstrated fact that all animals 
possess from birth specific desires and aversions the Stoic 
spokesman, Cato, enters upon a lengthy series of inferences 
which lead to conclusions about officium (‘the appropriate’ in 
general), the summum bonum, virtue, happiness, moral action 
and particular obligations. The quality of argument is uneven, 
and the order in which conclusions are reached is not always 
coherent. What is undeniable is the attempt to present a set of 
moral truths which are so related that the last is entirely 
consistent with the first. Cato concludes with a lofty peroration 
concerning the coherence of Stoicism. He observes that the 
system has a structure such that the whole would collapse by 
the omission of a single letter; yet there is nothing which can 
be removed (74-5). One is reminded, as so often in Stoicism, 
of Spinoza. Throughout this book logical connectives abound, 
e.g., consentaneum est, ex quo efficitur, cum... necesse est, ex quo 
intellegitur, ex quo fit ut, st... non sequitur ut, e quo apparet, and the 
work as a whole was evidently intended to exhibit the coherence 
claimed for Stoicism itself. What their opponents regarded as 
perverse, if not absurd, the Stoics held to be difficult but true. 
Cato probably reports the regular Stoic answer to charges of 
paradox-mongering when, after reporting the view that 
happiness and unhappiness do not admit of degrees, he says: 
“I know this seems fantastic; but since our preceding remarks 
are certainly well-grounded and true, and the statements about 
happiness are consistent with and consequences of those 
earlier arguments, there can be no doubt about the truth of 
the statements concerning happiness” (48). This defence makes 
it clear that we are expected to consider particular ethical 
propositions in the light of their logical context: logic does not 
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make the statements more palatable, but it compels us to 
accept them as the conclusions of earlier arguments whose 
validity is established. 

The Stoics proud commitment to consistency and their 
deductive methodology in ethics were prompted, I argue, by 
two of the properties which they inferred to be properties of 
Nature. (I say this without wishing to exclude the possibility 
of motivation by other philosophical or non-philosophical 
considerations.) These are: Nature as provident and right- 
reasoning on the one hand, and Nature as destiny on the other 
hand. Qua provident and right-reasoning Nature is analogous 
to Kants perfectly good or Divine will. Nature’s acts are 
consistently determined by right reason, and from this is 
derived the ethical principle that only acts which are consistent 
with Nature are good.’ But Nature is also conceived as a 
causal principle, pervading all things, which brings to success- 
ful fruition most of what it wills. All events, with the exception 
of actions purposed by bad men, are events willed and brought 
to pass by or in accordance with Nature.® 

Here we come up against the question how human volitions 
are related to the causal nexus.’ This is a vast problem, which 
falls outside the main scope of my paper; but it cannot be 
ignored altogether. Let me just say now that Nature is available 
to all men as a moral principle through the ‘impulses towards 
virtue’ which all men have as a Natural endowment.) The 
good man is marked out by his voluntary submission to what 


7? This should not be taken to imply that Nature’s goodness is derived 
from ‘right reason’. The Stoic position, as I understand it, is the converse. 
The rightness of reason is a property of Nature itself. In support of this 
cf. e.g., Diog. Laert. VII 128 where law and right reason are described as 
Natural, not conventional; Cic. Leg. I 33 who writes “‘quibus... ratio a 
natura data est, iisdem recta ratio data est”. One can write of ‘the right 
reason of Nature’, but not ‘the Nature of right reason’. Right reason is an 
expression which has a narrower extension than the term Nature. The sage 
has right reason but this does not imply that he is provident, artistic, fine etc. 

8 Cleanthes, in his Hymn to eus, says that “nothing takes place apart 
from you (sc. Zeus/Nature) ... except what bad men do in their folly” 
(lines 11-13). For “the will of the director of the universe” çf. Diog. Laert. 
VII 86; “the will of Nature”, Epictet. Ench. 26. Later Stoics generally 
prefer to speak of “the will of God”, Epictet. Diss. I, 17, 28; IV, 7, 20 ete. 

? For further discussion see Chapter VIII of Problems in Stoicism, ed. 
A. A. Long. 

10 Cleanthes ap. Stob. Ecl. II, 65, 8 W. Nature also implants in man 
“seeds of knowledge”, Seneca Ep. 120, 4. 
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Nature wills; he chooses, in some sense of choice, to act accord- 
ing to Nature. The actions of bad men are necessarily contrary 
to Nature’s will, and it is tautologous to deny that Nature is 
responsible for them. We are probably to think of Nature 
(destiny) as establishing conditions which are necessary and 
sufficient for the will to perform good actions, and conditions 
which are necessary but not sufficient for the will to perform 
bad actions. By giving man reason, Nature provides the 
necessary conditions of good or bad actions; for actions are 
good or bad if and only if the reason of their agents accords 
with or fails to accord with Nature. By endowing man with 
‘impulses towards virtue’ Nature provides conditions sufficient 
to direct him towards what accords with Nature. The sufficient 
conditions of bad actions are misjudgments of value caused not 
by Nature but by “the persuasiveness of external things” and 
“communication with acquaintances” (t.e., bad men), Diog. 
Laert. VII 89. 

These last remarks are not intended as a solution to all the 
ethical problems which Stoic statements about the causal 
nexus bring up. Sometimes the Stoics write as if Nature 
determines everything, and turns even bad things to some 
useful purpose.!! Such assertions can be read as undermining 
the claim that Nature is the criterion for distinguishing good 
and bad; but I think statements about Nature’s reconciliation- 
ist activities are to be construed sub specie aeternitatis, without 
implying a contradiction of the basic ethical position. Accord- 
ing to that position, ‘Natural events’ exclude anything which is 
not right. Therefore knowledge of ‘Natural events’ is knowledge 
of what ought to be. But ‘Natural events’ occur necessarily, as 
predetermined by Nature; therefore knowledge of ‘Natural 
events’ is also knowledge of what is and must be the case. To 
predicate Nature as the cause of an event is both to state a 
necessary fact and to indicate the rightness of that fact. Stoic 
ethics takes certain facts of this kind as its first principles. 


II 
Human nature, reason, virtue, good, happiness 
I have argued that the Stoics sought to demonstrate the 


11 I have discussed the Stoic concept of evil =» Phil. Quart. 18 (1968), 
329-43. 
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summum bonum by inferring that this is the property of Nature. 
By Nature is meant a supreme providential power whose right- 
reasoning is manifested by events and the structure of the world. 
The Stoics also used the same Greek word, ¢vots, to refer 
specifically to ‘human nature’; and Chrysippus took ¢vots in 
the expression ‘it is necessary (or obligatory) to live according 
to ¢vats’ to refer both to Nature in general and human 
nature in particular (Diog. Laert. VII 89). It is clear that 
‘human nature’ here does not mean the normal condition of 
mankind, but a condition such that living in accordance with 
it (and with Nature) is the summum bonum. Since the genetic 
structure of all living things is determined by Nature, and 
Nature designs them to fulfil determinate ends, the term 
‘human nature’ is best understood as a description of the goal 
which Nature wills men to achieve. 

In this section of the paper I am concerned to clarify this 
description of the human goal by reference to reason, virtue, 
good and happiness. 

Stoic theories about the goal of man derive, at least in part, 
from three hierarchical categories which they set up to 
distinguish plants, irrational animals and man.!? In a manner 
which cannot fail to recall Aristotle they held that the govern- 
ing principle of plants, t.e., the internal cause of their develop- 
ment, is Nature; of the lower animals an irrational soul, and of 
man reason. The terminology is confusing, if it is taken to imply 
that Nature functions exclusively in plants. ‘The Stoics mean that 
Nature operates directly in plants as a physical process; animals 
are endowed by Nature with a causal or governing principle 
that is both part of Nature (a share or disposition of pneuma) 
and something which has identity in its own right.!3 In man 
and only in man the pneuma constitutes itself as reason, logos. 
From this the Stoics concluded that the human goal must be 
expressible in terms of reason, and wholly in terms of reason. 
Seneca puts their position succinctly: “What is man’s special 
characteristic? Reason; in virtue of reason man has precedence 
over animals, he follows the gods. Therefore a perfect reason 


12 See the passages in von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, II, p. 205. 
18 This theory is highly relevant to Stoic attempts to reconcile some kind 
of free will with the causal nexus. 
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is man’s specific good; other things he shares with the animals” 
(Ep. 76, 9). 

The teleological assumptions which this argument requires 
for its validity are too obvious to need discussion. They are also 
implicit in a description of ‘the good’: “the Natural fulfilment 
of a rational being as a rational being’’.14 This statement is 
important to my argument because it anticipates the point I 
shall prove later, that ‘the goodness of living according to 
reason’ is derived from, and not the grounds of, ‘living accord- 
ing to Nature’. The following two statements are therefore 
mutually consistent: ‘Only what accords with or is a con- 
sequence of reason is good’ and ‘only what accords with human 
nature and Nature is good’. These are basic moral propositions 
which the Stoics did not take to imply a denial of value to other 
things, such as the powers of sensation which man shares with 
animals. These too, when they function properly, accord with 
Nature; but they do not accord with Nature in its specifically 
human sense. All that accords with human nature accords with 
Nature; but not all that accords with Nature accords with 
human nature. 

In confining ‘good’ to what accords with reason, or what 
accords with human nature and Nature, the Stoics are arguing 
that nothing else is the goal of man qua man. Hence, if a man 
ought to pursue the good, he ought to pursue that alone which 
accords with reason. Now the proposition that a man ought to 
pursue the good looks like a necessary truth if any moral 
judgments are necessary. But in Stoicism it does not seem to be 
an analytic proposition in the modern sense. ‘That which 
accords with reason’, ‘what a man ought to pursue’, plus other 
expressions to be mentioned shortly, are alternative descriptions 
of the single thing which is good. But ‘good’ does not mean 
‘that which one ought to pursue’ etc. It is not defined by 
reference to these terms. “The good’ is defined as ‘advantage 
(profit, interest), or that from which advantage... accrues’.!® 
So ‘acting in accordance with reason is good’ means ‘acting in 
accordance with reason is advantageous...’ 


14 Diog. Laert. VII 94. He calls it a ‘specific’ definition, but no other 
source follows this, and Diogenes gives the standard ‘generic’ definition in 
his previous paragraph, which I discuss below. 

18 Diog. Laert., loc. cit.; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. XI, 22; Stobaeus, 
Ecl. II 69, 17 W. 
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By ‘advantageous’ the Stoics mean beneficial to the agent 
and all those affected by his actions. It may be doubted whether 
it is possible to conceive of any action which would promote 
the interests of all those affected by it. But the Stoics slip out 
of this difficulty by claiming that only like-minded men, only 
(virtuous) men, whose goals are identical (épovoovcr), can 
affect each other with respect to what is advantageous.!® They 
are not therefore saying that anything which any man at any 
time considers to be advantageous is good. We return here to 
the point that for men only one thing is good and hence 
advantageous. This is ‘what accords with human nature and 
Nature’, ‘what accords with reason’. These expressions may 
also be exchanged for a further expression which has the same 
reference: ‘virtue and morally fine action’. 

An account of all that the Stoics meant by virtue would 
require another paper. I will cite a definition attributed to 
Zeno and Chrysippus: ‘‘a disposition and faculty of the 
governing principle of the soul brought into being by reason, 
or rather: reason itself, consistent, firm and unwavering”’.!” 
‘Living virtuously’ means ‘having as one’s principle of action a 
reasoning faculty which is sound and consistent’. When the 
Stoics used the expression ‘living according to reason’ they 
intended the reader to supply the properties of soundness and 
consistency.!§ 

If virtue and the advantageous coincide this could imply that 
Stoic ethics is fundamentally utilitarian; that virtue is to be 
pursued not from any specifically moral motive but in order to 
advance the interests of oneself and others. The Stoics however 
asserted that virtue is something to be chosen for its own sake 
(Diog. Laert. VII 89). We seem to be confronted with a hybrid 
of Bentham and Kant. If that makes Stoic ethics appear self- 
contradictory we should probe a little deeper. It would be 
inconsistent to assert that virtue is to be chosen just for its 
own sake and because of its advantageous consequences. But 
it is not inconsistent to hold that (A): virtue is to be chosen for 


16 See the passages cited by von Arnim, op. cit., III, pp. 160ff. 

17 Plutarch, De virt. mor. 3, 441c. 

18 I am omitting any specific discussion of ‘morally fine actions’. It is 
clear from Diog. Laert.’s order of ethical subjects (VII 84) and his own 
treatment of them, that the Stoics discussed right and morally fine actions 
in the light of their conclusions about the summum bonum. 
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its own sake and virtue is something advantageous in itself. 
It does not follow from this that virtue is to be chosen on account 
of its consequences. For the following positions are consistent 
with (A): 1, virtue is to be chosen solely for the sake of its 
intrinsic properties, and some or all of the intrinsic properties 
of virtue are advantageous; 2, virtue is to be chosen for its own 
sake and because it is advantageous, t.e., something valuable in 
itself, independently of any of its consequences (high office, 
reputation etc.) 

The second of these positions seems to represent the Stoic 
attitude, and it clearly invites comparison with Plato. Greek 
philosophers, with no legacy of Kant to trouble them, did not 
think they were sullying the purity of morals by taking virtue 
to be something which brings advantages to its possessor. 
‘Only the virtuous man is a happy man’ is a proposition which 
seemed indubitable to Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. I have 
no time to compare their views in detail, and do not dare in a 
few words to make any further remark about Plato. But if it is 
true of Aristotle that he regards self-interest as the primary or 
only moral motivation the Stoics, in my judgment, made a 
considerable advance. 

The Stoics gave happiness (eddayovia) as one of their 
descriptions of the goal. But neither this description nor the 
advantageous properties of virtue should lead us to conclude 
that Stoic ethics is basically utilitarian in the reasons it proposes 
for moral action. In this section of the paper I have deliberately 
kept Nature somewhat in the background. I shall now relate 
these last observations to the earlier discussion, with the aim of 
demonstrating the precise connexion between human nature— 
the goal of man—and Nature in the cosmic sense. The argu- 
ment which I shall analyse proves that the Stoics held the 
pursuit of the goal referred to by the expressions ‘acting 
according to reason’, ‘virtue’ and ‘human nature’ to be a 
moral imperative, a command of Nature (or God). Seen in this 
light the pursuit of virtue proves to be a moral obligation, 
independent of the fact that it is also in one’s interests. 


II 
From impulse to virtue: the human goal 
In the appendix to this paper I have offered a translation of 
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Diogenes Laertius VII 85-88, which sets down the first principles 
of Stoic ethics. I now proceed to make an analysis of the 
argument embedded in this summary. Diogenes, it should be 
remembered, was not a Stoic philosopher but a compiler of no 
great intellectual merit. I deem it appropriate therefore to 
abridge and adapt his text for this analysis, so that the essential 
features of the argument (marked by letters below) are exhibited 
somewhat more formally. For this reason my enterprise may be 
conceived as the reconstruction of an argument. But a check 
against the original, plus paragraphs 148-9 of Diogenes, should 
show that I have not taken excessive liberties with the evidence. 


Nature creates all living things and provides them with the 
means of securing what is advantageous to them. (T) 
That which accords with Nature is right. (S) 

Nature directs all animals (and children) by a self-protective 
impulse. 

Given (T) and (S) it follows that, it is advantageous and right 
for all animals (and children) to be directed by their self- 
protective impulse. 

Nature directs all men to live by (sound) reason (self- 
protective impulse shaped by reason). (R) 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right (accords with Nature) 
for all men to live by (sound) reason. 

To live by (sound) reason = living in accord with human 
nature = living according to virtue. 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all men to live in 
accord with human nature and according to virtue. (Q1) 
Human nature is part of Nature. 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all men to live in 
accord with human nature and Nature. 

To live in accord with Nature entails deliberate obedience 
to Nature’s will which = living by (sound) reason. (P) 
Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all men deliberately 
to obey Nature’s will. (Q2) 


This argument will not, I trust, seem totally opaque in view 
of the previous sections of the paper. I shall comment briefly 
on some new features and certain general points. 

It is evident from other sources that Diogenes’ opening 
remarks concerning animal impulse conform to a standard 
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Stoic pattern.!® This must seem a strange way to begin an 
argument about the foundations of ethics. Yet, ‘impulse’ is 
listed as the first subject of Stoic moral philosophy. The 
strangeness disappears, in part at least, once we see that the 
Stoics are not arguing that ethical conclusions follow directly 
from the proposition: “an animal has self-protection as the 
object of its primary impulse”. This proposition, though the 
first sentence in Diogenes’ summary, is an interim conclusion, 
grounded in the claim that Nature is a creative, teleological 
power. These properties of Nature are invoked to sanction an 
explanation of the fact that animals have the power to reject 
what is harmful to them and pursue what is suitable. The 
explanation is that Nature endowed animals with a self- 
protective impulse, as is only consistent with the proposition 
cited (T) above. (T) is clearly the basis of Diogenes’ first 
paragraph. In making it a primary premiss I am not only 
following out the implications of his text, but also conforming 
to Chrysippus’ rule that ethical statements must take their 
origin from statements about Nature and the direction of the 
universe (see p. 87). 

The second primary premiss (S) is one which I take to be 
implicit throughout Diogenes’ summary, though he does not 
state it overtly. We see his use of it, however, in the following 
passage (86): “since reason in accord with a more perfect 
prescription has been bestowed on rational beings life accord- 
ing to reason rightly becomes accordant with their nature; for 
reason supervenes as the craftsman of impulse”. The ‘‘more 
perfect prescription” refers to Nature’s provision for man: the 
rightness of living according to reason is derived from its being 
in accord with this prescription of Nature. Nature, as I have 
already argued, is the ultimate reference of all evaluation: it is, 
following the argument above, “‘that in accordance with which 
we ought to live” (vow ... 4 dxodovOus Set Civ, 89). To 
refer then to the impulses of living things is to speak of gifts of 
Nature, endowments which it is right, as well as advantageous, 
for creatures to have. What holds for animals in general holds 
for man in particular. He too has impulses as a Natural 
endowment, but in mature men these are of a higher order, 
“shaped by reason”. 

19 Cf. Cic., Fin. III 16ff. 
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There is no illegitimate transition here from facts to values. 
Arguments which draw premisses from Nature yield conclusions 
which are necessarily both descriptive and evaluative; for any 
statement about Nature expresses both what is the case and 
what ought to be the case. But if what is the case and what ought 
to be the case are alike subsumed under Nature the Stoics might 
incur the different objection of failing to draw any sharp 
distinction between these two kinds of statements. I am not 
myself convinced that it is possible to draw the distinction as 
sharply as some philosophers claim. But, that aside, the objec- 
tion seems to misfire against the Stoics in any event. Statements 
about Nature do not need to be construed as assimilating facts 
to values, or values to facts. They can, and I think should, be 
construed as combining statements of fact and value. The Stoics 
evidently thought of Nature as consistently following out the 
mandatesof right reason. Hence there are grounds, as I suggested 
earlier, for taking “‘according to Nature” to be primarily an 
evaluative expression, and secondarily a factual one. On such a 
view we could perhaps say that things are as they are because 
Nature has determined that this is how they should be.?° 
Descriptions of ‘Natural events’ would thus be descriptions of 
what is and should be the case. The statement, ‘Nature brings 
rain in the winter’, will describe both an empirical fact and 
something right—what Nature willed to happen. 

With the premiss (R) the argument moves from what is 
advantageous and right for animals (and children) to what is 
advantageous and right for men. Nature is the grounds of 
what is advantageous and right with respect to all of these. 
But, as (R) implies, what is advantageous and right for men is to 
live by (sound) reason, not self-protective impulse. The term 
‘human nature’, which first appears in the next step of the 


20 The Stoics’ interest in empirical inference and divination must derive 
from their concern to establish the causal connexion between events, which 
reveals Nature’s ordering. On pp. 103-4 of Problems in Stoicism I suggest 
that logic gets its moral significance in Stoicism from the fact that it provides 
“an analytical framework in which to place the relations between events”. 
In that context I was interested in explaining the moral implications of 
knowing Nature, in the sense of “knowing what is really the case”. I think 
the analysis in this paper is consistent with what I wrote there (nearly three 
years ago). But I was then less clear in my own mind about the logical basis 
of Stoic ethics, and my earlier remarks about Nature do not perhaps express 
its moral sense with sufficient clarity. 
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argument, expresses this shift of Nature’s reference from animals 
(and children) to-men. ‘Human nature’ marks the point on 
Nature’s scale of values at which what is advantageous and 
right becomes co-extensive with ‘living by (sound) reason’ or 
virtue. 

At this point a word of explanation is needed concerning the 
term ‘(sound) reason’. I have interpolated the word ‘sound’ 
because, as I said above, the Stoics meant only ‘sound... 
reason’ in the expression ‘life according to reason’. According 
to my analysis: ‘to live by sound reason is logically equivalent 
to living in accord with human nature’. Both expressions are 
of identical validity as descriptions of man’s goal, but neither 
expression explains the logical relationship between the goal and 
Nature itself. For this we require premiss (P), which I extract 
from Diogenes’ explanation of the implications of the statement 
“our own natures are parts of the Nature of the universe”. 
On my analysis this statement means that the goal of rational 
beings (living by sound reason) is intrinsically related to living 
in accord with Nature. Nature’s rationality is such that to live 
in accord with Nature entails for rational beings living by 
sound reason, being deliberately obedient to Nature’s will, 
being a part of Nature. Now at one level Nature’s rationality is 
expressed in anything, such as the flourishing of animals, which 
is attributable to Nature’s provisions. But of course irrational 
animals cannot recognise the rightness of Nature’s provisions. 
They have no equipment to obey Nature in any deliberate 
sense. The proposition “it is right for all animals (and children) 
to be directed by their self-protective impulse” is a moral 
proposition. But it does not entail that all animals (and 
children) are moral agents. ‘It is right that...’ expresses the 
objective judgment that such and such a state of affairs accords 
with Nature. Irrational animals do not pursue what is suitable 
to them because this is right, but because they are impelled to do 
so. Man however has reason, and this means that he is the 
only created being who can act out of accord with Nature. 
Equally, he is the only created being who can deliberately act 
in accord with Nature. The human reason is a faculty which 
can be sound or sick, straight or perverse, where the criterion 
of soundness and straightness is accord with Nature. Therefore, 
obedience to one’s own reason, if this is sound, entails obedience 
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to Nature; and obedience to Nature entails obedience to one’s 
own reason. A man who acts by sound reason does what is 
right both objectively (since this accords with Nature) and 
subjectively (since he does what his own reason tells him to do). 

There is no term in Stoicism which corresponds precisely to 
‘moral duty’. But the absence of the term does not preclude 
the recognition of something which comes very close to the 
concept; and the Stoics came very close to the concept when 
they said “man should live according to Nature”. Certainly, it 
is advantageous to live according to Nature, and Nature is the 
source of human well-being or happiness. To say this in 
Stoicism is just to say that life according to Nature is good in 
itself, worth having for its own sake. And this provides a 
utilitarian reason for living according to Nature. But inde- 
pendently of this, life according to Nature is to be desired 
because it is right, morally obligatory. When animals (and 
children) live according to Nature they are not commendable 
since their lives are directed by Natural impulse. But man 
cannot live according to Nature save by a deliberate act of 
obedience to Nature’s will. This act is morally commendable, 
since it requires making what is right and good in itself the 
determining principle of action. 


IV 


Conclusion 

In his book Stoic and Epicurean R. D. Hicks wrote: “Let us... 
inquire in what life according to nature consists. The answer is, 
in a life at one with reason, in a harmonious, consistent life... 
If so, the life according to nature must be followed because it 
is the reasonable life or life according to reason. Here the circle 
is complete. It is reasonable to live according to nature and 
natural to live according to reason” (pp. 22-3). Hicks has 
manufactured this circle by introducing “‘the reasonable life. . .”” 
as a ground for living according to Nature. That is a complete 
misrepresentation of the logical basis of Stoic ethics. Life 
according to reason ts entailed by life according to Nature; but 
life according to Nature is not obligatory because it accords 
with reason. Nature stands to man as a moral law commanding 
him to live by rational principles, viz., those principles of 
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thought and action which Nature, a perfect being, prescribes to 
itself and all rational beings. 


My purpose in this paper has been descriptive rather than 
critical. The spectre of circularity has seemed to haunt the 
primary principles of Stoic ethics, and I have tried to dispel 
it by showing what they meant when they took Nature as 
their starting-point. This has implications which affect every 
particular Stoic moral doctrine, as G. E. Moore seems to have 
grasped; and I am surprised to find so little assessment of the 
significance of Nature in a recent book which devotes much 
space to ethical problems in Stoicism.”! 

But if Stoic moral theory is unintelligible when divorced 
from Nature, how practicable is their system when Nature is 
placed in its true perspective? A man is to live as Nature wills, 
that is: obedient to reason. But reason here means a sound 
reason, reason that accords consistently with Nature. How is a 
man to know whether his reason meets this condition? As far 
as I can see, the Stoics gave no satisfactory answer to this 
question.” What they did was to offer the sage as a paradigm. 
By describing characteristics of the sage they purported to be 
stating the properties of a man whose reason accords with 
Nature. And here we do get a circle: Nature’s will is not 
determinable as a practical principle independently of what 
the sage does; and what the sage does is to fulfil Nature’s will. 
But the sage is as rare as the phoenix. Hence Nature becomes 
still more elusive. Unless there are sages we cannot knowingly 
live according to Nature, and perhaps there are no sages. This 
is the dilemma of Stoic ethics. Nature promises a destination 
which is approachable by no known road. Faced with this 
problem Stoic philosophers erected a superstructure of moral 
rules around their primary principles. It can, I think, be 


21 J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge 1969). 

22Tn fairness to the Stoics one might argue that the question is only 
answerable in terms of faith, intuition etc., and what I call ‘unsatisfactory’ 
is the attempt to lay down objective criteria. The Stoics could and did 
invite self-examination in relation to one’s attitude to external events. 
A man whose attitudes and desires are compatible with what actually takes 
place has a disposition such that what he desires to do could be what Nature 
wills. This man has satisfied a necessary condition of sound reason. But 
knowledge that such-and-such an action is compatible with external events 
does not entail specific knowledge of what Nature wills. And it is just this 
specific knowledge that is the test of sound reason. 
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shown that the rules are consistent with the theory that 
produces them. But wise and humane though they are, these 
rules provide no guarantee of virtue and happiness to their 
observers. The rules are according to Nature, and therefore 
right; but to know what it is about Nature that makes them 
right, to obey the rules as a moral principle, is only possible for 
a man of perfect reason; and perfect reason is something 
beyond the power of any rules to bestow.?3 


APPENDIX 


Diogenes Laertius VII 85-88: 

The Stoics say that an animal has self-protection as the object 
of its primary impulse, since Nature from the beginning endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus says in his first book On goals: ‘The 
first thing which is dear to every animal is its own constitution 
and awareness of this; for it was not likely that Nature estranged 
the animal from itself, nor that, having made it, Nature gave 
it no attitude of estrangement or endearment. It follows then 
that having constituted the animal Nature endeared it to 
itself; thus it is that the animal rejects what is harmful and 
pursues what is suitable (or akin) to itself’. 

The assertion that pleasure is the object of animals’ primary 
impulse is proved to be false by the Stoics. For pleasure, they 
claim, if it really exists, is a secondary product when and only 
when Nature by itself has searched out and adopted the things 
which are suitable to the animals’ constitution; as such pleasure 
is like the flourishing of animals and the bloom of plants. 
Nature made no absolute distinction between plants and 
animals, for Nature directs plants too, independently of 
impulse and sensation, and in us certain processes of a vegetative 
kind take place. But since animals have the additional faculty 
of impulse, through the use of which they go in search of what is 
suitable to them, it 1s according to Nature for animals to be 


23 In writing this paper I have incurred two considerable debts. The 
first is to Mr. Richard Sorabji who was kind enough to criticise an earlier 
draft at very short notice. The second debt is to the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton. By electing me to a visiting membership in 1969-70 the 
Institute provided an opportunity to think about Stoicism for which I am 
deeply grateful. 
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directed by impulse. And since reason in accord with a more 
perfect prescription has been bestowed on rational beings, life 
according to reason rightly becomes in accordance with their 
nature; for reason supervenes as the craftsman of impulse. 

Therefore Zeno in his book On the nature of man was the first 
to say that the goal is to live consistently with Nature, that is 
to say, according to virtue; for Nature directs us towards 
virtue ... Again, life according to virtue is equivalent to living 
in accordance with experience of Natural events, as Chrysippus 
says in his first book On goals. For our own natures are parts of 
the Nature of the universe. Therefore the goal is to live in 
accordance with Nature, that is, in accordance with the nature 
of man and that of the universe, doing nothing which the 
universal law is wont to forbid, that is, the right reason which 
pervades all things and is coextensive with Zeus, who directs 
the organisation of reality. The virtue of the happy man and a 
well-running life consist in this: that all actions are based on 
the principle of harmony between his own spirit and the will 
of the director of the universe. 
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